A    THOUSAND    A    YEAR

But Curtis-Bennett suggested that the jury should take no'
notice of the details which sounded so ominous, and con-
centrate on the point as to whether Sallows was criminally
negligent. He produced plans to show that a buttress
must have impeded his view, and obtained his acquittal,
though the verdict attracted some notice in the House of
Commons. Sallows was fined, and his licence was taken
away for two years, on charges of failing to stop after an
accident.

Curtis-Bennett himself was always a fast driver, but he
had excellent road sense, and he treated the handling of a
car as an art and a whole-time occupation. He came to
regard it as his only relaxation and, nearly every year, from
1909 onwards, he took a car to France. But though he
realized that in a few years the police would have to take
a firm stand against dangerous drivers, he criticized bitterly
the fact that they were never educated in the niceties of
motoring. If a village constable waved his hand agitatedly
up and down as a signal for him to slow down, Curtis-
Bennett would stop, call the man to him angrily and ask
him what he thought he was doing,

" If I am driving too fast for you," he said, " summon
me. If I am not, leave me alone. But don't wave your
arm up and down in that meaningless way. It is not a
signal."

When he had police constables in the witness-box in a
speeding case, he could usually destroy the whole effect of
their evidence by a few questions on the actual arithmetic
of their tests. He complained that they never seemed to
work out the meaning of what they were saying; they did
not understand the meaning of speed as related to time,
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